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CTO an weet: Pk TANS. Sec xe 3 , 
ruirp seriEs. No. 5—Vor. IL.] BALTIMORE, APRIL 3, 1824. [Vor. XXVI. WuHote No. 655 
THE PAST——-THE PRESENT—FOR THE FUTURE, 
EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY H. NILES, AT $5 PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

Wantor space. If we had 48, instead of 16 pages, 61,418 bbls. beef (200 lbs.) lbs.12,283,600 
we could easily fill them just now, with interesting or 2,865 horned cattle (at 400 lbs, 1,146,009 
useful matter: but the papers and speeches_on hand 55,529 bbls. pork (200 lbs.) 11,105,809 
will enable us to publish rich and valuable sheets for} 1,637,157 lds. bacon and lard 1,637,151 
along time to come. : 11,436 live hogs,say (at 150 lbs.) 1,715,400 

; 6,880 sheep (100 lbs.) 688,000 

=P Itis, perhaps, unknown to some, that all print- i 
ed papers, put up in letter-form, are subject to postage Animal 28,575,957 
is ietters, especially if sealed—the payment of which 
is agreat hardship imposed on editors by’persons who] 4,272 bush. wheat (60 lbs.) . 256,320 
nave their own interests to serve, or peculiar feelings} 756,702 bbls. the (200 lbs.) 151,200,000 
to gratify. Such communications will not, be taken} 749,034 bush. Indian corn 37,451,700 
ut of the post office by the editor of the ReeisTerR;| 141,501 bb/s. Indian meal 28,300,000 

, if it should so happen that they are, and the poste; 25,665 do. rye do. 5,590,000 
master will not refund the postage paid, they shall be $9,344 dollars worth of rye and other 
sent “back from whence they caine,” unattended to. | grain—say at only } cent per poul4 8,934,400 

f 43,700 bbls. ship bread 3,584,500 

Sto y>The facts shewn in the article on “production | 30,994kegs do. 247,952 
ud consumption,” are respectfully recommended to! 37,241 bush. potatoes | | 1,489,640 
the consideration of persons seeking the truth, whe-| 101,365 tierces of rice (609 lbs. ) 60,981,000 
ther they are in favor of or opposed to the encou-| : war : 
ragement of domestic industry. The principles involv-| Vegetable 297,945,512 


ed in this matter are of vital importance, and they! Now these are ALL the articles of animal or vegeta- 
ought to be seriously examined. a 
vg - ioe ‘ble food exported from ALL the U. States for a whole 
y ° . . 
Tue Tarirr. The debate on the general princi-| year, a little poultry excepted, of which there is no 
pee gtig's ae figs igs 3 hi commenced return; and the ageregate is 326,531,469 lbs. of which 
y Mr. £. ff. parvour last week, and his speech, as)... ._. nine i Whe a Se ii . : 
might be expected, was.a very able one. On Tuesday | 799 (5,957 lbs. is animal, and 297,945,512 lbs. vegeta 
last Mr. Clay commenced in reply, and concluded at\ble. The value of the animal food exported, may be 
an early hour on Wednesday. Private letters speak| 


mats5dce : 3 ) } 7 > ™ 
of it as a wonderful effort of intellect and sloauenee.| down at 5 cents per /b. baw of the. vegetable, see 
it may well be believed as having been second to no 128 that so great a part of it is made up of flour and 
other speech that ever was delivered on a similar sub-| rice, at not less than 23 cents per ld. The value then 
a : : ' lof the whole export is thus ascertained— 
As the bill has been discussed, item by item, so| ' Kea rgiulh 
much at large, and no new matter, in illustration of its; 28,575,957 lbs. animal food at 5 cents 








1,428,797 

. . . . . 2G" C€ & Ato -omptahla A 93 9 nye 

principles, can be expected, it is important to the 297,945,512 do. vegetable do. 23 8,193,503 
nation that it should be disposed of, one way or ano-| 

ther; if it is passed, that the senate may have time, 9,622,300 


. . ° © s ' 
to act upon it—and, be it passed or rejected, that the | 
house of representatives may attend to an hundred). , : , 

me Pes my . \right—but, as they are assumed for the sir - 
other things connected with the welfare of the public) >" Jur ) su _ e simple pur 
and the rights of persons. ipose of making a comparison, it is no matter whether 


they are exactly correct or not. 


The quantity as well as the value, are very nearly 





PRODUCTION AND CONsUMPTION. In the debate in the _ To preventall possibility of dispute, I will suppose 


1ouse of representatives, on the 24th ult. Mr. Floyd \that only 500,000 people, [the number granted by Mr. 


° 
‘ 


) manufacturers would them- |hy, the product of manufactures, though satisfied that 
selves supply the farmer with a market? If all the |,, : , : 
; A ~ c = | a ) ? = d ae al > 2 ¢ . . a . S © 
500,000 thanufacturers of the United States were put the am ag cUCH greater; ind on this, I shall build 
into one of the west rn districts, a circle ot 60 miles ‘up some calculations which, | think, W ill rather Ssur- 
diameter would fu nish all they could consume. | prise those who never have thought of the value of the 
Could any body believe that we could take hands || rket 

‘ ei : > market. 
away from the agriculture of the country, to compete ee een 
with the manufactures of Europe?” 


\Floyd]}, of the United States, are employed in, or jed 
‘Was it contended the 


A very large part of these manufacturers are hale 
Having given this a first and second reading, I re-|and hearty men, working in iron, leather, wood, wool, 
ferred it to “a committee of the whole,” and beg |Ke. &ce. including a great host of wood-choppers, wa- 
leave fo report as follows— | 

Let us examine the facts that belong to the matters | *Flour and rice, making more than two thirds of the 
stated by Mr. Floyd, and see what results we shall! whole weight of bread stuffs exported, are valued at 
produce, by a reference to official documents, or, what \something more than three cents per ib. by the secre- 


goners, &c. Ke. too tedious te enumerate; and, one 





: ‘tary of the treasury—but some of the other articles 
‘'s More ingportant, the common sense of things. rae fo ta ag ya ey : ; 

‘ jexportlea wert not worth SO inuet, and the average 1S 
We exported, during the vear ending on the 30th not far from the officially estimated value of the whole 
september, 1823.— 


| See note (A. ) 
} Piue KKVI suum? 
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with another, will consume (or waste) one Ib. of vege- 
table food each—and 4/bs. of animal food per day. 
500,000 persons, at 1b. for 365 days Jb. 182,500,000 | 








The same 83 do. 136,975,000 | 
Total. 319,375,000 | 

Then— 
182 millions lbs. vegetable food, at 22 cents 5,005,090 
137 millions lbs. animal do 5 6,850,000 | 
50,000 horses* at $36 90 1,845,000 
13,700,000 


So we see, by the force of plain practical arith- 
metic, that the support of the 500,000 mauufacturers} 





of whom Mr. Floyd speaks so indifferentiy, consume '! 
about one half more than the whole amount of the ex-| 
ports of the products of the acricuLture of the states | 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, | 
Coniecticut, Vermont, Nac York, New Jersey, Ps nnsylva- | 
nia, Delaware, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, llineis and Mis- 
Souri—TIF TEEN WHOLE STATES; With about ONF HALF 
of those of .Waryland, Virginia and North Carolina, 
taking them together and including the article rice, | 
(see note B.) and more than seven eights of all the ex- 
port raised by the free agriculturaiists of the United States! | 
If the gentleman thinks that I have allowed the! 
people more food than they consume, he may reduce | 
their allowane fully one reirp, and yet the value of 
the consumption will excced the value of the bread 
stulfs and meats exported! The price of both is esti- 
mated at the same rates, for the very good reason 
thai, if the articles are not consumed at home, they; 
musi be brought to the sea-board for exportation, or 





be suilered to perish where they were produced; and, 


; ; é‘ 
if the foreign demand would take off the surplus, the | 
money-armount would be exactly the same. 


But | have not done yet—ihese 500,000 people, also, | 
want something to drink; and, whether it is right or 
wrong, they will have it: and, according to what is be- 
lieved to be the average consumption of the Unit- 
ed States, they will use about 2,000,000 gallons} 


_— 





—— ee ee Cee 





*Pennsylvania, in 1800, had more than one horse to 
every four persons in the state—255,645 horses, §10,691 
persons; butI allow only one horse to every ten per- 
sons, which, lam sure, is less than they would need for 
all the purposes of transporting wood, coal, materials 
and goods, and for the use of those travelling to and 
fro on the business of so many people, to buy and sell; 
and, besides, some would be needed for many other 
purposes. 

The cost of maintaining a working horse is thus as- 
certained— 

Six pounds of grain per day, at one cent per (b. is, for 

the year, 2190 lbs. 0: S21 90 
1} tons of hay, per annum, or its equivalent, at 


10 dollars per ton 15 00 





36 90 

It is presumed that a horse can hardly be kept for 

atess sum than this—500,000 horses, at $3,690 each, 
ig 81,845,900 

Tihis is atthe rate of cor sumption according to the 





quantity supposed to be made. 


——-— 


of whiskey, beer, or other liquors made out of grain 
This is to be added to the value of the agricultural 
products consumed by them. Andthen, there is flaz 
and hemp, wool and cotton, chewing and smoking Towac- 
co, and many other little items, which, if they were 
all put together, would make a very decent addition 
tothe sum total—but quant. su}. 

Being thus supported by official facts and reasonal. 

aiculations, 1 make the round assertion, and chal- 

lenge Mr. Floyd to controyert it, that the WHOLE 
PRODUCT of the agriculiwre of the United States rx- 
PORTED, the articles of cotton and tebacco excepted, wil! 
not one half surriy 500,000 people with the food, drink, 
with the butter, cheese, lard and tallow consumed. 

There is nothing like coming to these details to ay- 
rive at truth. Without thinking, we fall into errors 
like that committed by one of my friends, from the 
interior—who, if I recollect rightly, had been for se- 
veral years a member of congress, as well as Mr, 
Floyd. I have told the anecdote before, but it is worth 
repeating: at the beginning of the late war, a great 
prize ship, impressed on her voyago from Jamaica 
to London, arrived at Baltimore, with nearly 1000 
hogsheads of sugar of the largest size, weighing about 
2000 pounds each. These were al] exposed on the 
wharf, at one view, and, when my friend saw the 
mighty mass, he wondered what would be done with 
it—‘“‘there was enough to supply all the world!” Finding 
him filled with this notion, I took out my pencil and 
shewed him that the 1000 hogsheads contained only 
about 2,000,000 pounds, which was no more than one 
Jifth of a pound to each of the people of the United 
States. He examined the calculation eagerly, he saw 
it was right—and yet, perhaps, felt as unwilling to be- 
lieve it, as some will be to accept the facts stated 
above, though none will presume to say that they are 
exaggerated. Thatthey are built upon plain, honest, 
unsophisticated truth—that the figures presented o0}- 
stinately shew the merits of the matter, may be 
very simply demonstrated to the most common capa- 
city. Thus— 


1. The 14 millions of dollars worth of bread stuffs 
and meats, (to say nothing about drinks, &c.) which 
1 have allowed as the value consumed by 500,000 
people, affords to each person only twenty-eight do!- 
lers a year as the cost of his or her subsistence, or 
a little more than fifty cents per week. 

2. The value of the animal food and bread stuffs ex- 
ported from the United States, say 10 millions of 
dollars, all told, will allow for the support of 500,000 
persons only twenty dollars each per annum, or thirty- 
nine cents per week—a rate, low enough, I should sup- 
pose, and at least one half short in its whole anownt 0! 
the actual average cost of the support of any de- 
cent journeyman mechanic and his fartily, however 
economical they may be: and I am sure that Mr. 
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Floyd will not think that thirty-nine cents is too 
iuch for the subsistence of a free person, for a 
I venture to say, that his slaves cost 
him more on the average—giving that value to the 
commodities consumed by them which they would 
produce in the export market for them. 
The truth is, that abody of 500,000 manufacturers, 
if collected in one spot, for their meats, bread-stufls 
and drinks—fire wood—butter, cheese, lard, tallow— 


whole week. 


hemp, flax, wool and a hundred more articles which j 
? 


agriculture supplies or the egriculturalists possess, 
would consume or use, or cause to be consumed cr used, 
a value in the products of the farmers-and planters 
—at least twice as large as the value of ALL the domestic 
articles exported. =Et_This is capable of being de- 
monstrated just as plainly as the matters are above. 
The whole value of our exports—the product of the 
sea, the forest, agriculture and manufactures, was, 
(for the last year), only $47,155,408—of which the 
sunount of $26,628,192 was incotion and tobacco. 

For the 500,009 manufacturers would give direct 
employment or support to a great number of persons 
not engaged in agriculture—such as brick-makers, 
masons, carpenters, tailors, and fifty other businesses 
not coming under the common head of manufactures; 
and how many would be engaged in the transporta- 
tion of food and materials to them, and in the carry- 
ing away and sending abroad their various fabricks? 
We cannot calculate these things. Butict us take a 
little item by way of specimen: the 500,060, as well 
in their factories as in their families, would require 
at least 500,000 cords of wood for fuel—perhaps the 
equivalent of a million of cords a year in coal and 
wood; however, say only 500,000 cords—it will steadi- 
iy employ 666 men to fall the trees and chop this 
wood, and, if their families consisied of four persons 
each, themselves included, 2,664 persons would be 
maintained by this labor. Suppose the average dis- 
tance of carriage is no more than five miles, about 
nine cords may then be transported weekly, and would 
steadily employ 1,100 wagons and as many drivers, 


with 4,400 horses; and, if the farmers received only 


sons in this small matter. In this manner fifty other 
items might be produced to shew the natural and 
immediate connexion which there is between agri- 
culture and matiufactures. The interest of the one 
is that of the other. It must be,recollected that care 
penters, wood-choppers, wagoners and flax-breakers, 
&e. &e. eat just like other people! and so make addi- 
tional demands for the products of bread-stuffs and 
meats. 

Here we see what is the HOME MARKET which 
the farmers want, which they must have. This mar- 

ket may be kept up without the aid of a navy, without 

expensive foreign missions, without foreign wars about 

trade. It will as much disregard “British orders in 

council” and “French decrees,’’ as I do the interests 

of the button makers of Birmingham, or the calico 

makers of Manchester. 

But a little more arithmetic may be useful to al} 

dealing in such wholesale assertions. Mr. Floyd 
says that “sixty miles in diameter would furnish all 
that the 500,000 manufacturers in the United States 
would consume.” That is possible, if there were any 
sixty miles in diamater in the world that could be 
wholly cultivated—but such a thing is just as possible 
as “to scale the moon witha lamp-lighter’s ladder.” 
And if it were, how would it operate on the great 
planting interest?—A tract of Jand, sixty miles square, 
coutains 3,600 square miles, each square mile con- 
tains 640 acres, and the amount of acres is 2,304,000. 
Now, according to Darby’s table of the products of 
Louisiana, one acre of land gives 250 lb. of cotton, 
the 2,300,000 acres would, therefore, yield the almost 
inconceivable quantity of five hundred anc twenty five 
millions of pounds, being about or nearly five times the 
amount of the annual product of all the United States! 
Indeed the “sixty miles diameter,” that the gentle- 
man speaks so contemptuously of, would, if cultivated 
as he supposes, yield double the quantity of cotton and 
tobacco raised in these states, avout which so much noise 
is made, and yet leave some spaces for hunting 
grounds! 


The following brief notices are respectfully sub- 


$l per cord for their wood, they could get 500,000 | mitted to the consideration of Mr. Floyd, by way of 


dollars a year, as well as the profit that they might 


conclusion. J think that he will not hesitate as to the 





make jin the transportation of it. 


Besides this, what 


general accuracy of them. 


| 
; 
would be the amount and the value of the wood re- In 1810,* though there were no returns of the value 


quired to build and repair one hundred thouscrd dwe}- | of the boots and shoes made in New York, New Hamp= 


lings, shops and out-houses, and for the making of 


machinery, &c. Pause, and look atit! 


Another thing may be mentioned—it is estimated 
that it would require 4,336,850 pounds of flax to 
make the quantity of sail cloth now imported, and 
If then the 


that this flax would be worth ¢990,316. 


| shire, Ohio, Kentucky, Georgiaand the whole of the 
itecettasion, the value of the leather made, and of 
the boots and shoes manufactured, amounted to 
$16,452,803: This was much short of the rea! ar cunts 


for these things in Pennsylvania alone were valucd at 








— 


*The late returns of the manufactures of t!e Uni- 





labor of an agriculturalist be supposed as worth, ted States are exceedingly imperfect, and their 


$159 a year, we have the steady employment of 2,600 


amounts are not added up; reference therefore is had te 
those of 1810, which, thouch imperfect, afford seme 





farmers, and the subsistence of, at least, 10,000 per-j daia on which to calculate facts. 
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$5,126,107. If we suppose that state to have manu- 
factured one eighth of the whole quantity, the gross 
amount would be about $25,000,000. It is perfectly 
safe to say that, at the present time, the materials 
and labor employed in the leather trade, are equai to 
thirty millions a year. The saddlery and harness- 
making business, dependent on the tanneries, cannot 
be valued atless than three millions more—Virginia 
alone returning 251,159 dollars of value, in 1810. 


In the 
Pennsylvania was given at $1 


same year, the value of the hats made in 


2882 


gave 


245, which, proba- 
There 
tates, and, from others, 


bly, was nearly a perfect return. 
the 
The 
at the present 


turns from several of thes 
amounts were evidently short of the real sums. 
annual value of this manufacture, 
time, cannot be less than twelve or thirteen millions 
of dollars a year—say twelve millions. 


Now it appears that th 


United States save more to the country than the whole | 


export of cotton and tobacco supplies—together 


worth 26,738,192; and that the manufacture of hats, 


in like manner, saves twice as much as the whole ex- ; 


port of tobacco, ($5,282,672), produces. 


The glass manufactory, (a small item), is worth | 


than the export of rice, as a gain. 


more, as a saying, 


It is oftentimes said that it is the intention of the 


friends of the tariff to oppress the agntueieiallile This 
cannot be, FOR NO MAN WiLL OPPRESS HIMSELF. There 


are more agricuituralists in Pennsylvania only, who | 


cultivate their own fields by their own hands or by 


those of their sons, than there are 
ALL the states opposed to the tariff 


of such persons in 
a tax 
With the exception of some 


on 2 or} I- 
few 
chants and shopkeepers, Pennsylvania is wnaiimous for 
the tariif. 


9 
as 


culture; and, mer- 


These things are substantially correet—and the ap- | 


plication of them is—‘‘as easy an old shoe.” 


= F>Since the preceding was written, I read, for | 
the first time, an article in the New York ‘‘Statesman” 
—wherein the leather manufacture is estimated at thir- 
ty millions, and that of hats at fourteen. It seems to | 
shew something like reason in a thing, when two per- | 
sons, Without concert, arrive so nearly at a common 
conclusion. 


cles of export; they have been, undesignedly, protected, 


and now meet foreign competition any where, as our | 


ships and seamen do. 
NOTE A. 


After the aggregate had been determined by the 
rates given, for the purpose of applying such rates to ar- 
ticles sent abroad and those consumed at home, I 


thought that, (just by way of curiosity), I would as- | 
certain how nearly my average tallied with the esti- | 


mated amount of value, as reported by the secretary 
of the treasury, which is as follows:— 


Beef, tallow, hides, horned eattle $739,500 





[Deduct for tallow and hides* 189,000] 550,000 
Pork, bacon, lard, hogs 1,291,522 
[Deduct lardt 60,000] 1,231,522 
Sheep 15,029; wheat 5,663 20,692 
Flour 4,462,373 
Indian corn 453,622; do meal 476,867 930,489 
Rye meal 91,957; other grain 89,354 isi,sil 
Biscuit 183,401; potatoes 37,241 220,642 
Rice 1,820 985 
14 
If the value or actual cost of the casks a tner 
packages, in which these articles were exported, be 
deducted, (and they are, of RPOOUTs. mci 1e 





were no re- | 
timate and the offictal value will hardly vary, either 


| Way, in 


general vaiue), the differenee between my ro. 


the su.n of 100,000 dollars. 





| Mr. 


»Jeather manufactories in the 


Leather and hats are considerable arti- | 


note B. 
Coljukoun, one of the ablest and most correct 
| Statistical writers that ever lived, and who had access 
to all the official paperson thes subjects considered by 
jhim, informs us that the consu mption of grain, in Great 
| Britain and Ireland, is annually as follows: 


9,170,000 qrs. Wheat at 70s. 6d. $32,324,. 250 
6,335,000 barley ay... g 11,719,750 
| 16,950,000 oats 29 0 24, ‘577, 500 
| 636,000 rye 44 10 1,501,291 
| 1,860,000 beans & peasS3_ 10 3,611,500 


The quar te r Hae wheat is 8 bushels of 70 lbs. each— 
or 560 the. hat of barle y, oats, rye and peas and 
| spi will average not less th: in 40 lbs. per Lushel, or 
20 ths. per quar ter. 


Then the weicht of the bread-stuffs is thus ascer~ 





' tained— 

| 9,170,000 qrs. Wheat at 560 lbs. lbs. 5,135,200,000 
} 25,780,000 barley, &c. 320 8,249,600,000 
i 

lbs. 13,384,800,000 


was thus found by census— 
jand, ine luding the army and 
14,392,631 

6,800,000 


|The population, in 1821, 
Great Britain and Ire 
navy, &e. 


Jreland 





Total 21,192,631 
| itis clearly understood that there are several mil- 
ilions of persons, in those countries, who seldom eat 
| bread, not even of the coarsest qualities, and others 

only it at extraordinary times. I question 

| whether rms gg of the people have as much 
bread per diem, (1 lb.) as | have allowed for the use 
.of the American manufacturers and their families— 
| but let us suppose that the whole have 1 lb. per day. 

T hen—13, 500 miilions{of lbs. divided among 21 mil- 
| lions of per sons, gives to each 643 lbs. or nearly twe 
| pounds per day. They do not—cannot, eat so much, 
| but the supply of drinks and food for horses consumes 
| what the people leave. So itappears that if | had made 

‘my estimaie twice as high as it is, I should not 
| have exceeded the averag ze consumption of Great Bri- 
‘tain and Ireland, though millions are almost exclu- 
i sively fed on potatoes and other roots. 

As to the price, we have the following results: 

| 73,784,291 pounds sterling, are equal to nearly 
| 332,000, 000 dollars—which, divided by 21 millions of 


+ + 
taste 


| 


—— 


| Persons, allows to each the sum of sixteen dollars a 
year for bread-stuffs, used for food, drinks and the 
supply of horses, &c. Now, the value allowed by me 
‘for such support of 500,000 persons in the United 
| States and their horses, is $6,859,000, or thirteen dol- 
lars and a half each; and again, if we consider the 
‘difference of condition between the people of the 
_two countries, it will also appear that my estimates 
cannot be calied extravagant!! 


tallow-—-42,499 hides: 





*736,337 Ibs. 
jlard 





16,067,071 Ibs 
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THe Navy. It was, indeed, with great pleasure ; 
that I published the general order of the sec retary of | 
the navy last week, forbidding the arrest of officers | 
without the sanction of the department. 
order had issued at the close of the war, it would | 
have saved us several hundred thousand dollars in 
eash, and much more than their value in the reputa- | 
tion of the navy—which has suffered exceedingly by 

erpetual additions to the long and loathsome cata- | 
lente of courts of inquiry and courts martial; for 
though the proceedings, in certain cases, developed 
tacts that looked very unple: samt, the cases in which 
persons were found guilty of the charges and specifi- 
cations laid against them are very few. 
one out of ten, if one out of twenty. 
nience and cost of these courts is enormous—the 
late trial of lieutenant Kennon, at Norfolk, for exam- 
ple, caused the detention of commodore 
the ship John Adams, fully manned and jilted for sea, tor 
about five or six weeks. What was the cost of that 
court, and what the resulting good of it? 

The sentences in the cases of capt. Smith and lieut. 
Kennon are published in the present sheet. As stated 
in our last, the affair of the latter excites much Inte- 
rest and feeling, and a publication of the proceedings 
of the court is loudly called for—but it is said that 
they will be withheld; not because of the special case 
but for the reason that, as it is the intention of the se- 
cretary of the navy to manage these matters diffe rently 
from what they have been, a ‘‘stopping piace’? must be 
made. It isstated that lieut. Kennon has -‘turned the 
tables” on commodore Perter and exhibited charges 
against him—but the former has sailed in the Peacock 
to R vin the Jnited States, (to which ship he is attach- 
ed),in the Pacific, and it is said that the gailant com- 
modore will not be arrested: hence it is rude ly de- 
clared that “there is no law for post captains.”? But 
if the secretary had not resolved to act on his own 
rule, though it may seem severe in the present in- 
stance, it was worse than folly to have established it. 

The decree of the chancellor of New York, in the 
matter between lieut. Weaver and certain merchants, 
inserted in the present sheet, is one of the 
most mortifying things that we have late! ly met with, 
and goes to corroborate a belief too gene rally enter- 
tertained, that our heey ls of war have oftentimes 
been used for the sheer purposes of personal gain, 
and especially so in the Pacific and on the coast of 
Mexico. But as it ; appears by the New York papers 
that lieut. Weaver has asked a suspension of public 
Opinion, we are not yet willing, (and, indeed, always 
shall be unwilling) 
mean and mercenary character that they assume un- 
der the decree. | 

The editor of the ‘‘National Advocate,” speaking of 
the cases of lieutenants Kennon and Weaver, says— 

“The above circumstances add to the 
difficulties which grow out of our present naval sys- 
tem. Disputes about ranks, illega) contracts; turning 
our ships of war into peddiing merchantmen; surbor- 
dinate officers treated with disrespect, and their com- 


The inconve- 


also 


plaintscontemptuonsly disregarded; partizan political | 
oflicers shoved out | 


feelings introduced into our navy: 
of the service by tricks and intrigue. These evils re- 
sult in a gre at measure from the want of a proper head 
m a he navy department. 

“The secretary of navy should be a man advanced | 
in life, of considerable experience, of mild manners, 


of persuasive abilities, and above all, of great weight | 


of character, in order that his advic e may be pursue | 


and his deci isions respecte d. We should s: ay that the 
head of this deparment, should be taken from the 
most conspicuous of the great men of our country 
—one who carries public opinion with him, and who 
would be de facto the head of that department. 

“While young fellows are advanced to the high 


places in our country, trammelied by political obliga- | his peculiar situation in being named for the presidey- 


If such an} men of claims and merit, we must not be surprised 


Perhaps, not | 


Porter and 


,{as well; and he has already established a reputation 


to believe the facts to be of that | 


unpleasant | 


tions, and fettered by under influence; while ten pound 
‘lawyers and obscure personages are, from adventi- 
tious circumstances, thus pushed over the heads of 


to see discontent at home and feel disrespect abroad.” 
Mr. Southard does not need my pen to vindicate him 
—but is it not a little remarkable that Messrs. Gales 
and Seaton were resolved that he should not be © 
pointed secretary of the navy, in September last, 
;may be seen 2,4 a reference to the extracts which t 
made from the ‘‘National Intelligencer,” and published 
in this paper of the 20th of the month just above nam- 
ed; and here is Mr. .Voah abusing him for acts which 
happened before he came into the office? The bargain 
between lieut. Weaver and the merchants was made 
in Aug. 1821, and the differences between commcdore 
| Porter and lieut Kennon had ripened before the 17th 
Sept. 1823. Was Mr. Thompson, his predecessor, who 
had been chief justice of the state of New York, and 
who now is one of the associate justices of the su- 
preme court of the United States, destitute of that 
“weight of ciaracter” so needful—was he a “ten 
pound lawyer and obseure person,” “pushed over the 
j heads of men of claims and merit?” No—nor is Mr. 
Southard; he is not so old as his predecessor—but it 
is presumed that he performs the duties of his office 








for industry and care that is honorable to himself and 
useful to his country. Ina short time, I venture to 
say, that responsibility to, and promptitude and accu- 
racy in, the navy de partment, will be as conspicuous as 
they are in the department of war: a similar system 
being prosecuted in both. The navy comlmissicners 
have long since perfor ‘med their part to produce and 
secure regularity in building and e quipping our vessels, 
&e. and Mr. Southard wiil soon bring about the same 
established uniformity in the other parts of the service. 








THE SEVEN PER CENT. STOCK is rapidly redeeming 
under the late law—purchases of it to the amount of 
$1,887,149 62 have already been made, on which an 
advance of 69,746 45 was paid. 

Specie. The schooner Eliza arrived at New Or- 
leans about the Ist of Mareh, from Tampi 


pleco, with up- 
wards of a million of dollars in doubloons. Mue h more 


specie was expected at New Orleans from the same 
place. 

A cHANcrRY suit! IT have had the curiosity to count 
; the names of the persons given in the list of defend- 
ants, inasuit now depend ing before the supreme court 
of chancery of Vir; ginia—they amount to about ninety! 








PRESIDENTIAL VESTS! 


A large parcel of silk vest- 
‘ings have be 


en received at New York, from France, 
stamped with pretty good likenesses of Washington, 
and of the presidential candidates, Adams, Clay and 
| Jackson. 


PRESIDENTIAL. «Nie Vork—-The Mr. Livingston, 
about whom a certificate is published in the Reaister 
of the 20th ultimo, page 35, is not the member of me 
senate who voted against the electoral law—he belor os 
to the assembly. 1 was led into this error by the way 
‘in which the matter was pub lishe d in the New-York 
papers:—but, while justice is thus done to an indivi- 
| du: al, the mistake | ias no manner of effect on the rest 
of the article, nor does it weaken its foree; the three 
senators from the district of New-York, Suffolk, &e. J 
i having clearly acted on their own wills and in oppo- 
sition to the will of the peop le. 


ee 









, 


Mr. Cray. There appears to have been some at- 
tempts to run aft Mr. Clay, because, perhaps, of his 
zealous support of domestic indu stry, on account of 
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cy of the United States. In the late debate on the im- 
provement bill, he encountered Mr. Randolph, who, 
it seems by the following extract from one of Mr. 
Clay’s speeches, had endeavored to provoke him to 
reply: 

‘*Sir, lam growingold. I have had some little mea- 
sure of experience in public life, and the resuit of that 
experience has brought me to this conclusion, that, 
wren ousiness, of whatever nature, is to be transact- 
ed in a delioerative asseiyb!y, or in private life, cour- 
tes), turbearance and moderation, are best calculat- 
ed to bring it to a successful conclusion. Sir, my 
age admonishes me to abstain from involving myself 
in personal difficulties: would to God that t could say, 
{ am also restrained vy higher motives. I certainiy 


mever sought any collision with the gentleman from! 


Virginia. wy situation at this tine is peculiar, if it 


be nothing else, and inight, i should think, dissuade at} 


least a cenerous heart from any wish to draw ime into 
circumstances of personal altercation. I have expe- 
rienced this magnanimity from some quarters of the 
house. ButI regret that, from others, it appears to 
have no such consideration. The gentleman from 
Virginia was pleased to say that, in one point at least, 
he coincided with me—in an humble estimate of my 
grammatical and philological acquirements. I know 
my deficiences. [I was born to no proud patrimonia! 
estate; from my father | inherited only infancy, igno- 
rance, andindigence. Ufeel my defects; but, so far as 
my situation in early life is concerned, 1 may, without 
presumption, say they are more my misfortune than 
my fait. But, however I regret my want of ability to 
furnish to the gentleman a better specimen of powers 
of verbal criticism, I will venture to say, it Is not 
greater than the disappointment of this committee, as 
to the strength of his argument.” 

Woot. Amount of wool imported in 1823, with 
the cost per pound at the places from which imported. 





los. at cents. 
From Dutch Wes: Indies, &c. 40 5 
British East Indies 10,595 7.6 
Turkey, Levant, Egypt, &e- 690,666 9.8 
Brazil, &e. 2.529 10.6 
England, Man & Berwick 72,592 11.8 
Trieste, Kc. 32,265 12.6 
Scotland 7,059 14.5 
Cape de Verd Isies 2,800 18.9 
Russia 10,435 20.0 
Sweden 171,835 20.3 
Italy and Malta 24,385 20.3 
Cuva $25 26.1 
Spanish South America 118,123 626.3 
The Lianse Towns, Ke. 247,081 26.4 
France 38,376 24.4 
British American colonies 5,300 27.1 
Portugal 56,235 $3.2 
Spain 182,416 49.7 


Amonni 1,673,348 
Note—Through an error in footing, the aggregate 
in the printed document is stated at 1,674,548, making 
a difference of 1000 pounds. 

Corrox. The Paris Jeurnal du Commerce, on the 
24th December last, contained the following impor- 
tant article—it is a letter addressed to the editor of 
that paper: 


“Sir: It belongs to vour Journal to notice a revolu- | 


tion which is about taking place in one of the most 
important branches of our commerce. 
“Four years since a Frenchman, named Jumel, 
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ton.’ The second year the crop amounted to 100,000 
killograms; the third to 20 times as much, and there 
are, at this moment, at the lazaretto of Marscilles, 
4900 bags, (about 600,000 killograms), for consump- 
tion. There is as large a quantity at the lazarettoes 
of Leghorn and Trieste, and letters from the most 
respectable sources, state that the crops this year will 
exceeed 5,000,000 killograms. There will be scarcely 
any end to its production as the-pacha intends to extend the 
culture to the sources of the Nile. 

“The quality of this cotton, (classed with the long 
staple), is perfect; and if a little whiter and cleaner 
would entirely supersede that of Pernambuco and 
Louisiana. It is probable that our manufacturers 
will prefer it, especially as its great abundance will 
make the price very low. What effect will this have 
on our commercial relations with the United States? 

“{ now leave this important subject to the conside 
ration of your readers, manufacturers and mer 
chants.” 

5 °This is a matter of great interest to the cot 
ton-growers of the United States. We need not be 
surprised at the rapid progress of the cultivation of 
this plantin Egypt, wnen we recollect what has hap- 
pened in our own country. In 1789, it was thought 
doubtful whether cotton could be advantageously rais- 
ed in any part of the United States—but, from 1802 to 
1806, inclusive, we had an annual export of forty-two 
millions of pounts—in 1517, eighty-five millions; 
last year, one hundred and twenty-seven millions. 
In four years, the cultivation in Egypt has increased 
from the importation of the seed to the product o: 
export of nearly eleven millions of pounds of cleaned 
cotton: and the fact is, that country is as well fitted 
for the plant as any other, and it may be cultivated 
therein considerably cheaper than we can raise it; 
the labor of the people of Egypt being less dear 
than that of our siaves. 

This, and other like things, have long been foreseea 
—but we have not taken warning from them: and it 
is, no doubt, a truth, that the American cotton planters 
will have soon to rely on the, at present,despised home- 
market for prosperity and support, in cultivating the 
article. We have, indeed, already put off the protec- 
tion of that market so long, that it will have to en- 
counter a struggle, (which ought to have been avoid- 
ed), before it can arrive at the extent and impor- 
tance that naturally should belong to it. But this is 
notthe first grand mistake that we have made in poli- 
tical economy, nor will it be the last. The duty of 
threé cents per pound on cotton, at an early day, will 
be, tothe growers of it, very much like that which is 
levied on sugar is to the planters of the cane. Let 
those interested look to it carefully. I know that 
some prudent planters have began to regard an excess 
of production as inevitable, and are preparing to 
meet it. 





La Fayette. From the New York .2merican. Our La 
Fayette has, it seems, given fresh offence lately to 
the ultra-royalists, which the following translation will 
explain. He had been summoned as a witness on a 
trial; the crier being ordered to call over the witnesses, 
the following scene oecurred: 

Cricv——-The Marquis de la Fayette. 

Mr. La Fayette—\I beg to observe to the court, that 
in the list of witnesses I am named by a title which, 
since the decree of the constituent assembly in 1791, 
(the decree abolishing orders of nobility,) I have ceas- 
ed to bear. 

President of the tribuna/—Crier, call Mr. La Fayette. 

This simple declaration has drawn down on the 


conceived the idea of attempting the growing of Bra-} veteran all the wrath of the ultra presses; and he has 
zil cotton in Egypt, and it has completely succeeded. | been seriously accused of having, in making it, violat- 


The pacha has erdered its growth to be extended on 
the largest scale, and has further directed that this 


| 


ed the charter or constitution. This notable instru- 
ment, it seems, sets forth “that the ancient nobility 


Jew production should in future be called ‘Jumel cot-i resume their rights;” and because the soldier of liberty 
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refuses to be confounded in title with the thousand | Quakers, of Indiana, hold their yearly meetir m--theit 


little marguises about the court, he is charged with an 
offence against the constitution of his country!! The 
servile flatterers of power, whether wielded by the 
self-made Corsican or the son of St. Louis, may well 
vail at an example of consistency which shames their 
rapid and oft repeated tergiversations. 

It may be interesting to many to add, that on his ex- 
amination in giving in his name and age, as is usual in 

French trials, gen. “La Fayette states himself to be 66 
years old. 

We regretted, at the time, to observe in the resolu- 
tions passed by congress, that our early friend was 
mentioned by his title—and we see the more reason 
toregret it now, as it will furnish an occasion for the 
iaunts of the French press, as contrasted with the de- 
claration above stated. 

Haytt. It appears as if some proceedings were going 
on that have for their purpose an acknow ledginent 
of the independence of Hayti, by France; which the 
latter had better do, for the sake of coming in for a 
share of the trade—the repossession of the island be- 
ing a thing not to be hoped for. On this subject the 
“Propagate ur Haytien’’ says— 

“Private letters confirm the intelligence that a com- 
inittee has been instituted, with M. Laine at its head, 
to regulate the amount of indemnities and the tre aty 
of commerce which France mzy propose to Hayti, 
previously to the recognition of the independence of 
the island. M. Laine has always shewn the most pa- 
cifie and conciliatory intentions in our favor. It ap- 
pears, then, that equitable and mild sentiments to- 
wards the republic of Hayti, begin to prevail in the 
eouncils of H. M. Christian majesty. It is possible 
ihat France, apprised of the resolute determination of 
the Haytien people to repel all attacks, of their una- 
nimity, and the energy of their chief, will rather ap- 
pei al to negotiation than the sword. The acknowledg- 
inent of our independence would be a concession that 
would place us at once in the rank of the sovereign 
nations of the earth. That France should, for this 
benefit, seek to obtain advantages in her favor, is 
what we are to expect. Itremains to be seen whether 
her proposals will be compatible with our interests, 
our honor and our future security. This is the ques- 
tion which the wisdom of our political chief must re- 
solve, and he will resolve it, doubtless, suitable to our 
tlory and his.” 

Trapr or Liverpoor. An account of the ships 
with their tonnage which have sailed trom Liverpool 
during the last two years. 








Sailed from Liver- 1822, 1823. 

pool for Ves. Tons. Ves. Tons. 
Africa 22 4,879 28 7,676 
South America 188 35,965 196 §=©3$,098 
British America 356 84,859 355 91,793 
U. States of America 450 141,153 470 149,563 
Nurope $44 132,629 $74 137,710 
Fast Indies 12 68:19 14 5,775 
West Indies 209 53,763 222 51,723 
New S. Wales and S. 

Shetland 1 582 3 441 | 
Greenland 8 772 2 435 
Azores and Teneriffe 38 93,043 28 2,665 

2,129 462,216 2,102 491,870 





THE WitDERNFss. The town of Richmond, Wayne 
county, Indiana, situated on the east bank of White 
River, was laid outin 1816. It now contains 453 in- 
habitants, and has two printing offices, from which 
weekly papers are issued. The people appear to be 
thrifty and prosperous, healthy and peaceable—for 
there is only one doctor, and not a single lawyer 
among them! It isthe place at which the Friends, or 
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meeting house is 100 feet long, 60 wide, »1d tvo 
stories high; about 5000 persons ‘attended the meeting 
held in October last. 

Mills and manufactures abound in the neighLorhood. 





MinirarRy acapEMy. From a document recently 
laid before the house of representatives by the secre- 
tary of war it appears, that the number of cadets ad- 
mitted into the institution during the year 1325, was 
97—the number who completed the regular course of 
study and instruction within that year, 35—all of 
whom received commissions in the ermy;and that 
the whole number discharged, oc permitted to depart, 
within that year, was 53. The number of cadets at 
present in the institution, is 244. 





Law case—interesting to the owners of bad dogs. nan 
action recently brought in the district court of Phila- 
delphia, for damages against the owner of a dog, by 
which the plaintiff was bitten in the right leg, so 5: dy 
as to be confined to the house for five or six weeks, be- 
sides losing his situation as a watehman, the jury, alter 
being charged by the president of the court, gave a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff of tivo hundred and seventyrfire dol- 
lars damages. The president said—‘The law isclear, 
that if aman, who knows that a dog belonging to him 
is vicious, and addicted to biting persons, ‘neglects to 
take proper and effectual precautions for restraining 
the dogfrom running at large, the owner is responsi- 
ble for any injury which may arise toany person from 
the viciousness and ill-temper of the dog.” 


Naval Court Martial. 


Navy department, 22d March, 
A general court martial, consisting of 
Captain Wittsam Barnsrivce, president, 
THomas Macponoucn, 
Cuaries G. RinGety, 
Joun D. HENLEY, 
Jessé D. Exxiorr, 
Georce C. Reap, 
Joun GALLacner, and 
V. F. Jones, esq. judge advocate, 
was held at the United States navy yard, Gosport, 
Virginia, on the 28th day of January, 1824, and con- 
tinued, by adjournment, until the 25th of February, 
1824, 

Sidney Smith, esq. master commandant in the navy 
of the United States, was tried by the said court on 
the following charge and specification, viz: 

Cuarce. Violation of the 23 article of the ‘‘act for 
the better government of the navy of the United 
States.” 

SpeciFicaTion, That the aforesaid Sidney Smita 
did, while in command of the United States’ vessel, 
the Hornet, some time in the month of September, 
1823, receive,or permit to be received, on board of 
said United States’ vessel, the Hornet, while 
lying near the harbor of La Vera Cruz, certain 








1824. 


M. com. 
Lieut. 


/mere handise, called cochineal, not being for the use 


5 | said United States’ 





of the vessel under his command, and did, thereafter, 
permit the said cochineal to be transported in the 
vessel, the Hornet, then under 
his command, to the port of Havana, in the island of 
Cuba. 

The finding and sentence of the court were as fol- 
lows: 

The court do find, that Sidney Smith, esq. a master 
commandant in the navy of the United States, is 
guilty of the charge and specification thereof, exhi- 
bited against him, and that he falls under the 23d ar- 
ticle of the ‘“‘act for the better government of the 
navy of the United States.” 

The court do, therefore, adjudge master command- 
ant Sidney Smith to be cashiered and incapacitated, 
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forever afterwards, for any place or office in the 
navy. es 

But the court, in consideration of the long services 
of master commandant Sidney Smith, and the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which he was induced to 
violate the 23d article of the “act for the better go- 
vernment of the navy of the United States,” under 
which he is arranged, do recommend him to the 
mercy of the president of the United States. 

Navy department, March Sth, 1824. 

The sentence of the court martial, cashiering mas- 
ter commandant Sidney Smith, for a violation of the 
23d article of the “act for the better government of 
the navy,” has been approved by the president of the 
United States. 

The circumstances, on which this defence relies, 
were not such as to justify hisconduct. The charac- 
ter of the American naval officers must be preserved 
free from the reproach of violating the laws, and the 
suspicion of those offences, which arise from private 
cupiditvy and the desire of gain. The sentence of 
this court, and its approval by the president of the 
Uniie? States, will, itis believed, evince the necessi- 
ty of resisting the temptation to such offences, with 
whatever foree it may be presented; and the presi- 
dent, therefore, considers it proper to yield to the re- 
commendation of the court, founded on “the long 
services of master commandant Sidney Smith, and the 
peculiar circumstances under which he was induced 
to violate” the law, and restore him to his rank and 
station in the navy. SAMUEL L. SOUTHARD. 

Lieutenant Beverly Kennon, of the navy of the 
United States, was tried by the same general court 
martial, ipon a charge and specifications preferred 


against him by David Porter, esq. a captain in the said | 


navy. 

The finding and judgment of the court, in the case 
of lieutenant Kennon, were as follows: 

The record of the proceedings having been read, 
and the defence of the accused heard, the court pro- 
eeeded to deliberate on the evidence adduced, as well 
in behalf of the prosecutionas of the defence, and, 
having duly and maturely considered the same, do 
find that the specifications, in support of the charge 
exhibited against the aceused, are not proved; and 
they, therefore, adjudge that the accused is fully ac- 
quitted of the charge andthe specifications thereot, 
alledged against him. 

The sentence of the court has been approved by 
the secretary of the navy, and lieutenant Kennon 
ordered to resume his station on board the frigate 
United States, under the command of captain Isaac 
Mull. 





+ . . . | . 

Interesting case ih Chancery. 
FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS, MARCH 23. 

A suit founded upon a contract with an officer of the 


meso 
— — 


Franklin seventy four, is now about to proceed 
in saidship to the port of Lima in the Pacific ocean, 
and that commodore Stewart, being the particular 
friend of the party of the second part, and desirous 
of aiding him, would give particular protection to a 
ship and cargo in which he might be interested, 
to said port of Lima, and for greater security would 
appoint a place of rendezvous at St. Juan Fernan- 
dez or elsewhere. Now, therefore, for and in con- 
sideration of the said protection so as aforesaid to 
be given by commodore Stewart in the Franklin, and 
the services of lieutenant Weaver, itis agreed as fol- 
lows. First. The parties of the first part agree to load 
their ship the America, with flour and salted pro- 
visions, and to put her under the command of capt. 
ilenry L. Dekoven, with orders to sail and proceed 
without delay to the port of Lima, touching at such 
place as may be fixed on (say St. Juan Fernandez) for 
rendezvous with the Franklin, and thence under her 
protection and direction to Lima. It is also under- 
stood and agreed that lieutenant Weaver is to put on 
| board said ship a quantity of stores belonging to the 
Franklin, on which a freight is to be paid to the con- 
cern, and to go himself in the ship, and for her greater 
| security is to represent her as a storeship, bound to the 
Pacific ocean, with stores for the navy of the United 
States, and himselfas an officer of the navy in charge 
of such stores; in consideration of all which services 
and protection so to be afforded, it is agreed that the 
said capt H. L. Dekoven shal! pay to the said party of 
the second part at Lima or other near port, one fifth 
part of the nett profits of the voyage out, after deduet- 
ing the costs and charges of the cargo ineluding insu- 
rance and interest of money, and fourteen thousand 
six hundred dollars freight of the same. It is also 
agreed that lieutenant Weaver may put a private ad 

venture on béard, of not exceeding one ton outward 
and the same amount home in the ship, should she re- 
turn to the United States direct. 

“tt is further understood, that lieut. Weaver and 
commodore Stewart are to afford to captain Dekover 
every facility and protection in their power in leaving 
Lima, whenever the ship may be ready to sail.— 
Second. It is further agreed, that, if it should be 
found impracticable, or not prudent, in the opinion o! 
capt. Dekoven, to enter the port of Lima, it is under- 
stood and acreed, that the ship may go to some neigh 
boring port, either in Peru or Chili.” 

It is then stated, that this agreement was duls 
signed by the contracting parties named in it, end wa- 
witnessed by the defendant Dekoven; and that the 
following estimate of the expenses, included inthe sum 
of fourteen thousand six hundred dollars, mentioned 
in the agreement, was made by the defendants, and 
furnished to the complainant. 

‘Estimate of expenses.” 
“Outfit at New York, estimate 7500, 4 is $3750 00 
“6 mo. wages of crew at 350 per month 2100 00 





navy, and interesting to the public as well as the par- | 


ties, has recently received a determination, in the 
court of chancery. The case and the opinion of the 
chancellor {[Santord] follow. 
Stephen Whitney Filisha ‘Tibbits } 
Gold Hoyt and Henry L. Dekoven 
Aosm \ 
William A. Weaver. 


? 
' 


The bill states that the complainant isa tieutenant in | 


the navv of the United States; that in Auenst, 1821 


: . an ana 
the following agreement was mad 


the defendants, Whitney, Tibbits and Hoyt, merehants 


inthe city of New York. 


between him and! 


“Ship valued at $16,000, 6 mo. 
“2 outfits—3,750—19,750 int. 34 
“Insurance on do. to cover pr 


ercent. 691 25 
LS 1620 00 


“Wear and tear of ship, sails and rigging 2500 00 
, “Port charges, landing cargo, Ke 4000 00 
$14,661 25 


“Casualties of the voyage at the risk of the owners.” 


! - oe > | bed , o 
.| The bill proceeds to state that the ship America 


was fitted out for the vovage to Lima. contemplated in 
tha 


the agreement; that the complainant placed humse!i 
/on board, and rendered his services in pursuance o! 


“Articles of agreement made this 24th day of Au-| the agreement; that the America was laden chiefl\ 


gust, 1821, between Stephen Whitney, Hoyt and Tom 
rs of the ship America, of the 
first part, and William A. Weaver of the, navy, of the 


and Elisha Tibbits, own 


1 ' 


but not wholly, with flour and salted provisions; tha' 
'an invoice of the cargo was furnished to the com- 
plainant by the defendant, Tibbits, which invoice did 


second part, W iinesseth, that whereas it has been re- not contain a true statement of the cargo, or of the 
presented by the party of the second part to the par-| prices paid for it, or the premium paid for insurance 


ties of the first part, that commodore Stewart in the but that the same were intentionally overcharged, i 
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{bound to do the acts in question, they were bound to 
perform them as portions of the public service, as 
acts of public duty pertaining to their official stations. 
The rewards of these officers are established by law; 
their services are to be performed for those legal re- 
wards; and other private rewards for acts which are 

required from them as public duties, by the laws oi 
part of the profits of the voyage; that the America| their country, and the obligations of their stations, 
proceeded on the voyage to Linga, and arrived safely | must be regarded as corrupt and illegal exactions. 
at Callao in February, 1822; that the flour, which was | The idea that an officer, employed by the public tor 
the ereater part of the cargo, was sold by Dekoven,|the performance of a public trust, and paid by his 
at the rate of twenty-four dollars a barrel; that, after| country for his services, may take additional ana 
the sale of the cargo and the termination of the voy-| private compensations for the discharge of his official 
age from New-York to Lima, the complainant de-| duties, is wholly inadmissible. A distinction be- 
mauded payment of the one fifth of the nett profits,| tween bribes for doing a duty, and bribes for violat- 
according to the agreement; that Dekoven then fur-| ing a duty, may exist in casuistry; and a bribe, which 
nished an account of the cargo, costs and sales, in| has produced a violation of duty, may, when viewed 
which account the complainant insists there are|in connexion with its effect, be more criminal than 
many unjust charges, a copy of the account being|a bribe not followed by such a result. But the idea 
annexed to the bill; that Dekoven would not pay to! now suggested, that bribes for doing a duty are law- 
the complainant at Lima, more than one fifth of the} ful, isa conception which never yet found a place in 
profits, according to the account so rendered; that} any code of Jaw, or in any systemof morals. Vain is 
the complainant was compelled to receive on account, | the suggestion, that private rewards like these, are 
at that time, such sum as Dekoven chose to allow:| innocent incentives to duty. That he who must be 
that the complainant has received, on account of the | corruptly brought to do his duty, will perform any 
nett profits, only the sum of twelve thousand three | duty with fidefity, is an idle supposition. The neces- 


hundred and sixty-six dollars and six cents, whereas, | sary tendency of such rewards is to debauch; and 


he insists, that he is entitled toreceive a much larger | the faithful discharge of a public trust cannot be ex- 
sum. 


. pected from him who will accepta bribe to do his 
Other transactions are stated, which the complain-| duty. The distinction between bribes to obtain the 
ant charges to have been frauds upon his rights, un-| discharge of a duty, and bribes for other objects, is 
der the agreement. He claims one fifth of the nett! far too sublile and fallacious for practice; arestraint 
rofits arising from all goods whatever, laden on| too feeble, cither for the suborner or for the off -er 
oard of the America, carried to Lima, and there | accepting a bribe; a barrier too slight to sectre 
sold. He prays that an account of the transactions | fidelity and integrity in the dischargeof public trusts. 
stated in the bill, may be taken, in order to ascertain If these different causes of bribery involve different 
the amount of his fifth part of the profits, according | degrees of moral guilt, both are still crimes; and the 
to the intention of the agreement; and that the de-|sophistical pretence now advanced, that an act, 
fendants may be compelled to pay the balancej{ criminal in itself, becomes lawful, when the inten- 
which may remain due him. tion of the parties committing the offence, is to pro- 
The defendants demur generally, to the bill. mote the due peformance of the public service, must 
The cause was argued by Mr. Griffin for the de-| be rejected. The argument that private compinsa- 
‘endants, and Mr. Emmet and Mr. Van Wyck for the | tion might be justifiably received for the protection 
complainant. ‘and the services stipulated by this contract, because 
The chaneellor. This contract is clear and explicit. | these objects were matters of public duty, is in itseli 
\n officer of the navy of the United States, agrees | unsound, subversive of the clearest principles of law 
vith the owners of the ship America, and a cargo, {and morals, and inconsistent with the pure adminis- 
about to proceed from New-York to Lima, that the; tration of publictrusts. If the services engaged by 
Franklin, a ship of the navy, of seventy-four guns, | this contract, were within the seope of public duty, 
also about to proceed to Lima, shall give special pro- | they were to be performed as a public duty, which 
ection to the America and her cargo; and that he, | could not be bought or sold for private gain. 
the officer, shall go in the America, and shall repre-| If this contract stipulates the officers named should 
sent her as a store ship, bound to the Pacific ocean, }do something not their public duty, it is still more 
with stores for the navy of the United States, and him- | plainly corrupt, as involving both a violation of duty, 
self as an officer of the navy in charge of such stores. ‘and a pecuniary reward for such an act. 
in return for this protection and his service, the! Whether, therefore, the protection to be given by 
vwners of the America and cargo, agree to pay to| the ship Franklin, and the services to be performed by 
this officer one fifth part of the profits which may | Weaver, were acts of duty on the part of those who 


irise from the outward voyage of the America and | were to perform them, or acts transgressing their pub- 
ner cargo. 


lic duty, the agreement is in either view corruptand 
illicit; and either degree of turpitude, vitiates the con- 
tract. 


order to lessen the, complainant’s portion of the 
profits; that other goods of great value, were laden 
on board of the America by the owners or some of 
them, without the knowledge of the complainant, and 
in fraud of his rights; that these goods were sold with 
ereat profit, of which no account has been given to 
the complainant; that Dekoven was to have one fifth 

















ee LOE 


The questi on before me is, whether this contract 
‘3 legal or not. 

tn support of this contract, it is urged, that the ser- But it is evident, that the object of this contract 
vices here stipulated to be performed by officers of | was not merely to engage officers of the navy to do 
the navy, were acts of duty on their part, which| their duty. For such a purpose, no contract was ne- 
‘ney would have been bound to perform if no con-|cessary. The object here was to obtain advantages 
tract had been made; and that the compensation | which could not be obtained, or were not expected, 
aere promised for those services, was merely a pri- | without this contract. The special protection of the 
vate addition to their public emoluments, which could | ship Franklin, and the representation that the Ame- 
iot divert them from their public duty, and would | rica was a store ship, bound to the Pacific ocean, with 
vperate only as an additional incentive to its perform- | stores for the navy of this country, and that Weaver 
‘nee. For the sake of argument, let it be admitted, | was an officer of the navy in charge of such stores, 
hat every thing here stipulated by Weaver, was | were the objects for which a price was to be paid; and 
within the scope of public duty; and the question will | these objects were not matters of duty. The particu- 
then be, whether an officer of the navy may bargain | lar protection which the ship Franklin was to afford to 
‘or a private reward for the discharge of a public |a ship and cargo, in which the particular friend of 
lnty. If Weaver, or other officers of the navy, were | the commander of the Franklin should be interested, 














i 


. 


used, not merely for such protection to private com-! 
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cannot be viewed as a legitimate duty; and the con-/ that “‘the officers and privates of every ship or vesse] 
trivance, by which the America was to be represented la pointed as conyoy to merchant or other vessels, 
as astore ship of the United States, was a fraudulent| shall, diligently and faithfully dfscharge the duties 
disguise. Acts like these, were not acts of public | of their appointment, nor shall they demand or exact, 
duty; nor did these merchants agree with Weaver, that! any compensation for their services, nor maltreat any 
they should pay, or that he should receive, a large |of the officers or crews of such merchant, or other 
portion of the profits of their adventure to Lima, as a! vessels, on pain of making reparation, as a court of 
compensation for the discharge of any public duty. | admiralty may award, and of suffering such further 
The objects of this contract were wholly foreign to! punishment as a court martial shall adjudge.” This 
any such duty. regulation declares’ the great principle, that compen- 
The America was not a store ship of the United | sation shall not be exacted by officers of the navy 
States, and the expedient of sending some stores of | for their services. It relates to cases of convoy, ifs 
the navy in that ship, was evidently adopted to con-| object being to authorize summary redress and sum- 
ceal a falsehood, under some color of truth, and to} mary punishment for exactions in those cases; but 
give to the Ainerica and her cargo, the guise of pub-} the principles concerning compensations is applica- 
lic property of the United States. This contrivance | ble to all the services of those officers. The laws of 
was a fraud upon the United States, their public ser-| the union, determining the emoluments of officers of 
vice and their sovereignty; a fraud upon the rights of| the navy, exclude ail other compensation; not ex- 
other nations; and a fraud in allrespects. The con-|pressly but by necessary consequence. When the 
tract exhibits this artifice in its naked character of} emoluments of public officers are stated and determin- 
fraud. ed by law, and paid in a manner prescribed by law, 
I inquire not what was in fact done, by the ship| the rewards of those officers for all their services, are 
Franklin or her officers, in pursuance of this contract. | the rewards thus given by their country. All other 
What was done or omitted, after this contract was | compensations, direct or indirect, are illegal, not only 
made, is of no moment in deciding upon its legality. |as corrupt, but also, as transgressing both the lega! 
The special protection intended, may have been gi-| amount and the legal manner of compensation. The 
ven to the America and her cargo, and every public | laws which define and limit the emoluments of those 
duty of the commander of the Franklin may have been | officers, virtually prohibit all other compensation for 
also discharged. But it is manifest that, while the| their official services; and any rewards beyond those. 
ship Franklin should be engaged in giving special pro-| prescribed, are illegal. 
iection to the America and cargo, other protection to} The United States have, in some cases, adopted 
other vessels and other commerce, might be withheld, | the principle of stimulating their officers to duty and 
and other services might be neglected. The obvious} activity, by rewards proportioned to the success 
sense of the contract is, that the protection to be| of official exertions. The shares of penalties and 
given should be special and unusual; and, without | forfeitures, given toofficers of their revenue, and the 


’ 


some reason better than those which appear in this| portions of prizes, allotted to officers and seamen of 


contract, such extraordinary protection could not be!|the navy, are provisions of this character. But all 
an act of duty. The protection to be given, was pro-| these are legal rerulations; and whatever may be the 
ection to the voyage of the America; that ship was to | services of any of those officers, all their rewards, or 
be represented as in the service of the United States; | dinary and extraordinary, are given and limited br 
and thus, the force of the Franklin was engaged to be | law. 
Whether, therefore, I regard the corruption of : 
merce as might be legitimate, but also, as it seems, for | practice which should permit oflicers of the navy to 
the purpose of enforcing a fradulent usurpation of the employ the national force for their private profit, o: 
rights of a public vessel of the United States. consider the laws establishing and limiting the emolv 
The service upon which the Franklin was about to/ ments of those officers, I find the strongest reasons tu 
proceed to the Pacific ocean, and the insiructions of | decide, that all private compensations are illegal. 
the government concerning the employment of that 
ship, do not appear; but whatever may have been the jie officer. It is unnecessary to examine the turpitude 
objects of the government in that expedition, it must} of this transaction, in comparison with bribes to ma- 
be supposed that the commander of the Franklin had | gistrates, or other agents of the public, or to graduate 
much latitude of discretion in respect to his voyage, | the guilt of different cases of the same criime. Al! 
and the employment of the force entrusted to his di-} Soh bribes and all such contracts are egal. The 
rection. Inall naval service, the commanding officer | motives of such contracts must always be corrupt; o!, 
of a distinct force, has, and must have, a wide extent lit such « case can exidt Without the suilt of corrut : 
of mere discretion, in the choice of his operations and | cen the, dineat inniaiies dtuak ideals demmadandhanit th 
in the employment of his force. Such a discretion | corruption, renders it necessary that they should bé 
should never be subject to the influence of motives of | universally unlawful. 
private gain. That the force of the nation should be | "ain CAME oe eee ee 
employed by public officers for their private profit; that, at wenenatsteeeges.. to cite authorities to Show that 2 
they should make bargains to employ that force for | legal CONtFACtS BFS NOt entorced by the courts of we 
their own benefit; and that they, who receive the ho- | Country whose laws they violate or evade. This 
nors and reward® of their country, for performing a principle is fully established in our law; and is, in- 
branch of its service, should reap the fruits of such deed, fundamental in every code. A system of laws 
contracts, would be prostitutions of all duty, Jaw and destitute ot such a principle would be inconsistent 
public principles. The national force belongs to the. with itself; and the regulations of society would be 
nation itself, to be employed by the government under easily frustrated, if men were at liberty to contraven® 
the laws for the public objects; the emoluments of al} | “em by compact, and to claim the faith of contracts, 
who wield that force or direct its use, are established | 25 2 Suilicient reason for violating the laws of the 
by law; and all private compensations for the use of | country. 
that force, are corrupt and illicit. | In allcases of thisnature, were a contract, not pro 
The duties of officers of the navy are, in many cases, | hibited in express terms, is impeached as, in effect, 
defined by Jaw; in others, they depend upon the in-| viclating the principles and policy of express laws, a! 
structions of their executive superiors; and where re- examination of the policy of the laws, and of the ope- 
culations have been established by law, they must ration and tendency of the contract, becomes neces 
prevail. The 22nd article of the regulations establish- sary. I have thus examined this contract and the 
etl by law, for the government of the navy, provides, principles anplicable to it. The present case is, in if 





This is, in substance, a contract for a bribe toa pu! 
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rcumstances, without a precedent, and I rejoice in 
o want of any preceding case like this, as I regret 
bot this has occurred. The absence of a precedent 
not a want of principles; and those which must go- 
orn this case, are clear and undoubted. My duty is 
» pronounce that the strain of this transaction rests 
ton the laws of this country. This contract being 
egal, its execution cannot be enforced; and the suit 
, dismissed, with costs. 





Commerce of Havana. 


he importance of our trade with the island of Cuba 
has oftentimes been referred to in this work: the 
following, which shews the commerce of the prin- 
cipal port, is inserted in extenso, to verify the gene- 
ral facts. 

catement of the tonnage, Spanish and foreign, which has 


entered the port of Havana, from the lst January to 31st 
December 1823, inclusive. 


































NITED STATES. TONNAGE. 
‘ Other 
PORTS. American. Spanish. nations. Total. 
ew Orleans 8,182 1,953 64 10,199 
lorida 1,8663 2253 00 2,0923 
savannah 1,227 00 00 1,227 
harleston 7,3274 150 272 7, 7494 
orth Carolina 2,8362 00 00 = s_ 2, 8363 
orfolk 4174 100 00 517 
baltimore 5,223 1,434 00 6,657 
hiladelphia 4,876} 60 00 4,936 
‘ew York $,516 00 00 8,516 
ew Haven 240 00 00 240 
ew London 1,884 00 00 1,884 
Varren, R. 1. 9024 00 00 90214 
ew Port, R.I. 1,662 00 00 1,662 
Bristol, R. I. 2,464 00 00 2,464 
Providence, R. I. 3,53 74 00 00 3,5374 
Boston 10,934 00 00 10,934 
alem 2.1024 00 00 22,1024 
ewburyport 265 00 00 265 
Portsmouth, N.H. 1,540 00 00 1,540 
Portland 11,6194 00 00 =11,6194 
Bath 25844 00 00 2.5844 
Viseasset 149 00 00 149 
‘astine 1,0223 00 00 1 ,0224 
ther ports 1,449 00 00 1,449 
§2,8284 5,862 336 87,087 
GREAT BRITAIN. TONNAGE. 
PORTS. British. American. ane. Total. 
ondon 1,572 735 00 2,307 
Verpool 9,510% 2,755 00 8 2653 
full 160 00 00 160 
her ports 668 60 00 668 
7.910% 3,490 00 11,4003 


‘ETHERLANDS. 
PORTS. 


TONNAGE. 




















Dutel, American. Other nations. Total. 
Olterdam 164 244 OU 408 
Amsterdam 1007 09 00 1007 
Antwerp 449 23 00 863 
stend 392 00 00 $92 
2003 667 00 2670 

FRANCE. TONNAGE. 
HL. PORTS. French. Americanv. Other nations. Total. 
. avre 780 1,386 213% 2,3794 
Yordeaux 1,081 1,556 120 2,7664 
Marseilles 200 1,7032 6il 2.5143 
PY inkirk 090 00 160 160, 
° 061 4.6554 1.1041 17,8202 








} 


N. AND 8S. OF EUROPE. 


TONNAGE. 


PORTS. Hamburg. Bremen. Danish. Other nations. Total 





Hamburg 3,168 20 =: 1, 969 629 5,766, 
Bremen 00 3,225 00 625 3,850 
Leghorn 00 00 00 155 156 
Sicily 00 00 00 836 836 
3,168 3,225 1,969 2,245 10,607 
GULPIl OF MEXICO. TONNAGE. 
Other 

PORTS. Spanish. American. British. nations. Total. 
Vera Cruz 3,484 273 1,125 2664 5,1484 
sampeachy 1,728 2584 202 201 2,3894 
Tampico 7344 711 00 00 1,4954 
Sisal 3,234 240 00 00 3,474 
Other ports 977 248 A807 64 1,7692 





10,2074 1, 


W. INDIES & CANARIES. 


7304 1,8072 5314 14,217 
TONNAGE. 
Other 


PORTS. Spanish. American, British. nations. Total. 

















St. Domingo 00 3834 171 00 5541, 
Jamaica 00 1,084 3,4281 00 4.5124 
Porto Rico 340 450 00 211 1,001 
Cuba 1,607 1,377 218 2891 3,491 
St. Thomas 00 1,335 290 157 1,782 
St. Barts 00 144 00 00 144 
Curacoa 00 166 00 222 388 
Isle of May 00 00 00 1380 180 
Canaries 274 00 00 332 606 
Bahamas 00 2314 335 00 566}, 

2.221 5,171 4,4424 1,3914 13,226. 
SOUTH AMERICA. TONNAGE 

Other 

PORTS. American. British. nations. Total. 
Buenos Ayres 157 197 464 818 
Montevideo 3,284 563 420 4,267 

Terra firme 00 00 1734 1734 
Other ports 3054 00 61 3664 
3,7464 760 1,1184 5,625 
SPAIN. TONNAGE. 

PORTS. Spanish. American. British. Total. 
Bilboa 300 00 00 300 
Corunna 1,554 00 00 1,554 
St. Andero 2,096 00 00 2,096 
Ferrol 430 00 00 430 
Vigo 93 00 00 93 
Cadiz 4,339 1,571 00 5,910 
Malaga 1,585 00 00 1,585 
Tarragona 241 00 00 241 
Barcelona 3,231 158 00 3,389 
Gibraltar 330 1,659 588 2.568 
Villa Neuva 00 00 170 170 

14,199 3,379 758 18,336 





RECAPITULATION. 


There entered in this port dur- 


-_ 


ing the year—274 Spanish merchantmen—708 Ame- 
can—96 English—19 Dutch—18 French—16 Ham- 
burg—15 Danish—15 Bremen—4 Swedish—1 Hano- 
verian—1! Oldenburg and 1 Lubeck. 61 Spanish ves- 
sels of war—53 American—34 English and 1 French, 
which makes a total of 1,317 vessels. 

Car.os Beunke, interpreter of the Consulado. 

Havana, 1st of Janvary, 1824. 


FI_ >We add the following 


recapitulation to shew 
the amount of the tonnage of 


merchant vessels which 








entered— 
American. Total. 
From the United States 82,8294 87,087 
British ports 3,490 11,400; 
Dutch 667 2,670 
French 4,6553 7,820 
Hamburg and Bremen 9,616 
Leghorn and Sicily 991 
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Gulf of Mexico 1,7304 4 doubt. The extension of domestic manufactures de 
West Indiesand Canaries 5,171 


pending on the production of such raw materials 
South America 3,746} ean be found in this country, must increase the ae 
Spain 3,379 mand and consumption of those materials, and 4 
course secure a new and ready market. 
As to the articles of foreign growth, to which an j 
— crease of duty should apply, in order to promote 4 
. 2 srosperity of our agriculture, the committee pe, 
Congressional Repor ts. Sue ramen: that, if the principles which Bie 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 19, 1824. | vance be sound, the duty should embrace every » 
Report of the committee on agriculture, upon the sub- | material found or procured with ease and cheapnes 
ject of increasing the duties upon articles of fo-|jand in abundance in the United States. The Con 
reign growth or manutacture. mittee have confined themselves to the home mars 
The committee on agriculture, to whom was refer- | in the brief view which thev have presented, 7, 
red the resolution of the house of representatives, in- question how far the increase of this home marke: 
structing them to inquire if an increase of the duty by an increase of duty on foreign articles, would d 
now established by law, on any article of foreign | fectthe demand of our agricultural products abrog 
growth or manufacture, will be for the interest of the | leads to a new train of considerations. The first jp 
agriculturist, and if there be any such article, to name quiry which naturally occurs on this point is, what» 
the same, together with the additional amount of the |the inducements with forcign nations to purchase 
duty which they deem beneficial to the agricultura productions of our soil? what their motives? what i 
interest, respectfully submit the following report: moving eauses of the market which they e¢ Rtend 
That, in the apprehension of your committee, what- |}s their policy founded en favor, reciproeity, self 
ever increases the consumption of its products, whe- terest or necessity? On this subject, there ; 
ther at home or abroad, necessarily advances the in- icround for difference of opinion. Fo 
terest of agriculture. He who cultivates the soi}, |act not for us, but for themselves. Pavor. an eve 
looks beyond the supply of his own wants for the pro- | reciprocity, form no basis for their measures tows: 
fits of his labor. He looks to a market for the sur-|us beyond the compass of bare expediency. Tle 
plus products of his industry. The home market, in the | will consume our raw materiais when they ear noté 
opinion of the committee, is at all times to be prefer- | better; when they can, they wil! not consume thea 
red to the foreign market, when the reward ot agri- | When the consumption of our agricultural produ 
cultural pursuits is equal—the former is less preca- {comes in contact with any principle of political ec 
rious than the latter; it is, also, more permanent and | nomvy, applicable to their own condition, a_ host 
certain, and above the reach of restraining and pro- | tariff meets us at their shores. fience, the fore: 
hibitory duties of foreign hostility; and,when the home | market, for the fruits of our soil, depends but litt 
market can be increased in its demands, without di-|on the sale which foreign manufactures find int 
minishing ina greater degree the foreign consumption, country: and whether we purchase more or le 
it would seem wise and prudent to promote its exten- | foreign nations will graduate their policy towards 
sion by every rational means within the sphere of le-|by a standard independent of any general system 
gislation. duties whieh we may adopt; at least, so it appears! 
Your committee consider @e increase of duties on | your committee. 
many forcign articles now imported into the United! How long would Great Britain purchase our cott 
States, would promote the agricuitural prosperity of |ifher own colonies could supply her demands? He 
the nation. A portion of population engaged in ma-|many nations would consume any article that isc 
nufactures, would necessarily depend on the farmer | tivated by the American agriculturalist, if they col 
for subsistence, and create a more perfect and proti- | find their demand supplied on better and more adv 
table division of labor than now exists. Anew market |taveous conditions, by home industry? These ov 
would be opened, and a new demand created, tor ail |tions are answered by their proposition ; it is, the 
the raw materials which new manufactures would | fore, the opinion of the committee, that the fore 
consume. I[t cannot be denied, that, if all the manu- market for our agricultural products, and for t 
faetured articles now consumed by the people of the staple articles of our exports, in the shape of raw a 
United States, were manufactured within the bounds | terials, will not be essentially afleeted by any incre 
of our country, from the raw iaterial furnished by (of duty on those foreign manufactures which are © 
ourselves, the value of our lands would be increased, | posed of similar materials. 
and the profits of agricultural labor considerably aug-| As to the amount of duty which should be impos 
mented. Demand and consumption would be direct-|jt must always depend upon a variety of conside 
ly extended—a great extent of soil, now devoted to|tiens; which need not be detailed; it should be sii 
the growing of products that afford no suficient sti- | cient to secure the exclusive and constant demand 
mulus to cultivation. The soil and ciimate of the |our raw materials, and to sustain the American m2 
United States are capable of producing the various | facturer in his pursuits; it must be competent to bi 
articles necessary for such manufacturing establish-|up and protect those manufacturing establishme! 
ments as will most naturally flourish in this country, |at present in the country, and which, with a reas 
and of such as would inevitably be consumed, provid-|ble encouragement, will present a constant dew 
ed manufacturing labor should be extended. By a|for those raw materials. 
comprehensive and rigorous system of policy, caicu-| {n fact, as to the articles of foreign growth or 
lated to unfold our agricultural resources, a spirit of | nufacture, which should be taxed in order to incre! 
emulation and industry would be diffused over the jour agricultural prosperity, your committee wo 
land: a vast and active system of internal exchange | refer, generally, to the tariff now before the he 
would rise up; the expense of transportation in heavy | The committee do not perceive the necessity of! 
articles would be, ina great measure, saved; and, in |Jecting any articles, or of imposing any duties, bey" 
fact, that which should be ardently wished for, in | those embraced by that bill. aul, 
every agricultural country, a home market, would ap- 
pear; this, too, would prove a market at once various, 
in point of demand, but sure, steady, and unchang- 
ing. The policy, the caprice, the selfishness, and the 
hostility of other nations could not effect it. On this 
point, therefore, the committee cannot entertain any 
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Report of the committee on military affairs, of ' 
house of representatives, on the resolution inst!™ 
ing it to inquire into the expediency of issuing ° 
munition to captain Alden Partridge, for the ins! 
tion of his pupils in practical gunnery. 
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The committee on military affairs, to whom was re- 










res, (emmerred.a resolution, instructing it ‘to inquire into the 
lals gimmgexpediency of authorizing the secretary of war to 
the ¢mpcrmit the issue of ammunition to captain Alden 
and qfmpartridge, superintendent of the American literary, 


ejentific and military academy, for the improvement 





1 an jggimpf the pupils of the said academy in practical gunne- 
1Ote thay,” beg aeave toreport: — | 

e “That, in the consideration of this subject, they have | 
ley yfmelt that it was their duty to discuss the policy insepa- | 
ry parably connected with the resolution; nor have they 















































been unmindful of the necessity of instituting a pro- 
er inquiry into the merits of the seminary, for which 
he proposed bounty is intended, 

Your committee would deem it altogether superfiu- 
us, that they should, at this moment, enforce, by any 
rgument of theirs, the utility of encouraging the dif- 
ysion of useful knowledge, or that they should insist 


first na position so indisputably true, that a government 
hats annot employ its energies more beneficially, or act 


nder a higher moral sanction, than by advancing the 
wosperity of institutions of learning. But the pro- 
sition submitted for their consideration, affects the 
ountry in one of its most interesting relations—its 
Jefence: and as such, it forms one of its most impor- 
ant objects of our notice and regard. If it be admit- 
ed, that the existence and dissemination of the know- 
edge of the military science, is perhaps more impor- 


LOW alg 
(jqmmean to the ultimate defence of the country, than the 
not ontinuanee of a standing army in time of peace, the 
‘hoakmpromotion of this sort ef learning may well be call- 
proc dthe cheap defence of nations.”? The oniy inqui- 
cal eqqmmy Would then seem to be, whether the academy of 
. hosimmeaptain Partridge is subservient to these important 
foregmgmpurposes; and here your committee would rely on 
ut jiggggtone fact, that this institution is founded on the basis of 
dintgggnilitary subordination, and one of the primary 
or lempanches of its course of instruction is the theory of 
vards he artof war,as far as it can be taught, in reference 
ysten@gmto its abstract principles. : 
ypears| It appears that, independently of the superinten- 


leat, (a gentleman of acknowledged genius and dis- 
inguished attainments), who takes upon himself the 
instruction of his pupils in mathematics, natural and 
mora! philosophy, and the military science, there are, 
t this school, the following professorships, each fill- 
ed by aseparate instructor: Ist, of ethicks and belies 
lettres; 2d, geography and history; 3d, chemistry; 
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5. theg™4th, practical geometry and topography; 5th, the 
, tore Greek tanguage; 6th, of the Latin language; ith, of 
. for gthe French language. Organized as this institution 


3, your committee must regard it as a very essential 
auxiliary to the academy at West Point, as the lesser 
tactics are taught by field exercises, together with 
castrametation, military surveying, and most of the 
duties incident to active serviee, in the presence ofan 
enemy. 

Out of one hundred and fifty students, now at cap- 
tain Partridge’s 
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>mand | academy, there are eight ofheers of 
an magne navy of the United States, on furlough, pursuing 
t to bul those studies which are indispensably connected w ith 
ishmetag 2e duties of their profession; and among the rest of 
reasiifa 2e pupils, there are several who are looking to the 
- dem 4Vy as their ultimate avocation, and whose names 


are registered on the list of applicants for appoint- 







h or ments in that service. 

yincreagg . Indeed, your committee think, w ithout hitherto sub- 
ee we pecting the government to the cost of a cent, that cap- 
he houggg “210 Partidge, by an enlightened public spirit, and ar- 
ity of § dent devotion to his present enterprize, is carrying 


into effect a portion of the admirable purposes of our 
oWn institution. 

The value of the ammunition which, by the bill ac- 
*ompanying this report, is contemplated to be put at 
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» instrl the disposal of captain Partridge, it will be seen, will 
ying 4a ™Ount to four hundred and fifty dollars for the first 
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e instt a little more than the annual expense of a ca- 








det at West Point. When asum so trifling is con- 
trasted with advantages so obvious, and when it is re- 
collected that captain Partridge could not procure 
the fixed ammunition, (as facilities for its preparation 
are only to be found in arsenals), except at an ex- 
pense much beyond the annexed estimate, and not at 
all, perhaps, without great inconvenience, your com- 
mittee cannot but believe, that, in recommending the 
passage of the bill herewith reported, they are firmly 
sustained by the enlightened policy which dictated 
the establishment of the military school at West 
Point, and by considerations which tend to justify the 
liberal application of national patronage and bene- 
ficence to the meritorious and useful objects of indi- 
vidual enterprize and exertion. 

Your committee will not waste your time, or use- 
lessly consume their own, by dwelling on the impor- 
tance of lessons in practical gunnery to those on 
whom the future defence of this country may devolve. 
They cannot, however, refrain from offering one ob- 
servation, which they think of some importance. Al- 
though many of the young men educated at captain 
Partridge’s seminary may not be destined to obtain 
commissions in the navy or regular army of the Unit- 
ed States, yetit is highly probable, from the military 
spirit and knowledge which they will thereby imbibe, 
that they will seek, in the militia of the several states, 
occasions for usefulness and distinction. In this de- 
partment cf the public service, aknowledge of prac- 
ticai gunnery is much wanted, nor could the general 
government supply it more cheaply, (with the same 
degree of efficiency), than by aiding its instruction at 
the fountain head of schools founded on a military 
basis. 

IN THE SAME—MARCH 20. 

Mr. Forsyth, from the committee on foreign rela- 
tions, made the following report: 

“On the petitions of Hadrianus Van Noorden, Wil- 
liam and Nathaniel Hooper, Daniel Henshaw, several 
merchants and underwriters of Salem, several mer- 
chants of Gloucester, several merchants and under- 
writers of Alexandria, district of Colombia, several 
merchants of Washington, North Carolina, Henry 
Clark and others, of Kennebunk, and several others, 
merchants, in Maine, referred to the committee of 
foreign relations, they report, 

That no evidence accompanies either of the peti- 
tions; all of which, except the first, are literally the 
same, having been apparently prepared by concert 
among the claimants, to be presented to congress. 
To discriminate between them is not practicable, if it 
were desirable. The committee are compelled to 
present, in general terms, the nature of these claims, as 


set forth by the parties interested, and to examine, as 
| briefly as possible, the grounds upon which relief is 


asked from the government of the United States. The 
claims are founded upon spoliations committed by the 
private and public armed vessels of France, between 
the years 1793 and 1800. 

The petitioners allege, that the French govern- 
ment, to the date of the ratification of the treaty of 
1800, always considered the recognition of their 
claims as due to its honor, and attached them as a 
charge upon its national character. 

That the government of the United States, which 
has volunteered its agency for the recovery of them 
from France, exercised its power and authority to 
prevent the petitioners from obtaining indemnity; tha\ 
the government of the United Stites received from 
France a full and fair equivalent for the claims, in the 
discharge from its liabilities under the treaties with 
France, and the abrogation of these treaties. 

Similar applications, if net by the same persons. 
have been frequently made to congress, and reports 
upon them are to be found in the records of the 
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house of representatives and of the senate. None of 
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these applications have been successful. Without trading with the Indian tribes within the Unites 
attempting even to enumerate the failures to obtain a States. 
sanction to their statements and to their claims,the After some remarks from several gentlemen, ¢}, 
committee refer the house toa detailed report of the further consideration of the subject was postpone; 
various acts of the government of the United States till Wednesday. 
and of France, from 1793 to 1800, made by aselect, The senate spent some time in the consideration , 
committee,on the 22d of April, 1802, to which appli- executive business, and then ad journed. 
cations like the present were referred. Governed by March 30. The amendments, made by the senay 
that report, the committee of foreign relations are not to the bill ‘making appropriations for the support gj 
satisfied that the French government ever admitted government for the year 1824,” and which were djs, 
the justice of the claims of the petitioners, or ever in- greed to by the house of representatives, were the 
tended to pay them; that the government of the taken up. The first amendment was, an appropriatiy, 
United States used every effort, even to war itself, to ‘for graduating and improving the grounds aroun; 
rescue the property of American merchantsfrom the the president’s house $2,000.” The senate the, 
lawless violence of France; that itsefforts to procure agreed to recede from this amendment. 
payment for the spoliationscommitted by the trench = The next amendment proposed by the senate, ay; 
eruisers, were not discontinued until it was obvious not concurred in by the house of representatives, w, 
that there was no hope of success. That this go- to make provision for “an agent,” to be attached ; 


.vernment never received from France any equiva- the board of commissioners, under the first article, 


Jent for the claims of Americans upon France. The the treaty of Ghent, for making compensation {y 
war of aggression was commenced by France, and slaves taken away during the late war with Gre 
every act of the United States was a just retaliation. Britain. 

for previous injury. The treaties with France were Which amendment was also receded from—\; 
annulled by an act of congress in 1798, in conse- Barveur, who had supported it, not thinking it of su 
quence of the utter disregard of the stipulations of ficient importance to produce a collision between th 
them by that power. / two houses. 

In short, to justify their claims upon the United’ The bill ‘“‘providing for the settlement of certzi 
States, the petitioners assume, that France was right, pecuniary claitas against the United States,” wast 
and their Own governmentwrong. That France was ken up for consideration in committee of the whok 
prepared to make a just reparation for the outrages This bill was introduced, on leave granted, by Mr 
committed under her own laws, until refeased from Twulor, of Virginia, and reported, with sundry ament 
her obligations by the United States, who were faith-' ments. by the committee on the judiciary. Thes 
less to their trust, in the first instance, and have been. amendments were in the @etails of the bill. Som 
regardless of the obligations of justice ever since, as-; remarks were made upon them, by Messrs. Chandle, 
sumptions not consistent with truth, nor creditable to, Tayler, of Virginia, Bewrie and Barbour. They wer 
the patriotism of those who made them. ‘the com-) then agreed toe. The bill provides a tribunal for th 
mittee recommend to the house to adopt the tollow- adjustment of thatclass of private claims, upon whic 
ing resolution: -somuch of the time of congress fas been consumel 

Resolved, That the petitions of the several persons Mr. Holmes, of Maine, proposed to amend the billly 
who ask indemnity for spoliations committed by limiting its operation to claims of acertain amour’ 
French cruisers on their property, between the years’ \iessrs. H. Johnsen, of Louisiana, and Taylor, of Vir 
4793 and 1800, be rejected.” _¢ nia, spoke upon this amendment, and it was tha 

The report was ordered to lie on the table. ,agreedto. Mr. .Mills submitted an amendment, limit 
;ing the provisions of the bill to the citizens of t 
= : =. . | United States. This was also agreed to. ) 
Eighteenth Congress—first Session. rhe bill was then reported to the senate—and lal 

SENATE. ; on the table. 

March 26. The general appropriation bil! was fur-| March 31. The bill which was passed by the senate, 
ther considered. The amendment under considera- | ~ &stending the terms of navy pensions,”’ came bath 
tion, when the senate adjourned yesterday, was agreed | om the house with amendments, restricting the per 
to. Some others were made; and finally, it was passed, | MEnt of pensions to widows to the continuance of thel 








i 
t 
| 
| 
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and returned to the house of representatives for con-| Widowhood, as at present practised; and to orphai 
currence in the amendments. | to the age of sixteen years. On motion of Mr. Lloyé,é 
Several private bills were attended to and dispos-| Mass. the senate coneurred in the amendments. 
edof. The senate adjourned till Monday. The senate, as in committee of the whole, then prt 
Oe i As a ee ceeded to consider the bill ‘to enable the presidentl 
March 29. Alter the minor business had been Gis-| carry into effect the treaty made at Ghent, the 24 
December, 1814, excluding foreigners from trade ai 
intercourse with the Indian tribes within the Unit 
States, and to preserve the fur trade within the jim 
f the said United States to American citizens.” 
A diseussion took place that oceupied the rest of 
y—the bill was laid on the table. 
{The other business attended to will appear in 


tee of the whole, proceeded to consider the bill re- 
»yorted by the committee on Indian affairs, “to ena- 
bie the president to carry into effect the treaty of| 
Ghent, to prevent foreigners from trading with the | da 
Indiavs within the limits of the United States, and to. 
secure the fur trade to the citizens of the said United | future details. ] 

States.” Mr. Elliott was called to the chair. ” eeaen 6 neeneemenenenen. 


Mr. Benton then addressed the committee, in a Thursday, March 25. The following message ¥# 
speech of two hours, in which he gave a history of; received from the president of the United States, } 
the connexion which has existed between the United the hands of Mr. Everett, his privaie secretary: 
States and the tribes of Indians west of the Méssissip- To the house of representatires: 
pi, and the outrages which have been committed by _ Having stated to congress, on the 7th of Decem! 
some of those tribes—and proceeded to state the rea-, last, that Daniel D. Tompkins, Jate governor of N@ 
sons which induced him to believe that the safety of York, was entitled to a larger sum than that repor'@ 
eur citizens, and the security of our valuable fur in his favor, by the accounting officers of the gove™ 
trade are only to be preserved by some act, on the ment, and that, in execution of the law of the last 
part of congress, to carry into effect the Stipulations ; sion, I had the subject still under consideration, 1 2% 
of the treaty of Ghent, prohibiting foreigners trom | communicate to you the result. 


| 
t 
On motion of Mr. Benton, the senate, es in commit-| 
{ 
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On full consideration of the law, by which this duty 
was enjoined on me, and of the report of the com- 
mittee, on the basis of which the law was founded, I 
have thought that I was authorized to adopt the prin- 
ciples laid down in that report, in deciding on the 
sum which should be allowed to him for his Services. | 
~ With this view, and on acomparison of his services | 
with those which were rendered by other disbursing | 
oflicers, taking into consideration, also, his aid in ob- 
taining loans, I had decided to allow him five per cent. | 
for all sums borrowed and disbursed by him, and of 
which decision I informed him. Mr. Tompkins has | 
since stated to me, that this allowance will not indem- | 
nify him for his advances, loans, expenditures, and | 
losses, in rendering those services, nor place him on | 
the footing of those who loaned money to the govern- | 
ment, at that interesting period. He has, also, eX- | 
presseda desire, that I should submit the subject to) 
the final decision of congress, which I now do. In| 
adopting this measure, I think proper to add, that I, 
concur fully in the sentiments expressed by the com- 
mittee, in favor of the very patriotic and valuable 
services which were rendered by Mr. ‘Tompkins in the 
late war. James MONROE. 

25th March, 1824. 

The message was read, and referred to the com- 
mittee of ways and means. 

The following message, also, was received from the 
president of the United States. 

To"the house of representatives: 

In compliance with a resolution of the house of 
representatives, of the 25th February, requesting in- 
formation whether the title of the United Brethren, for 
propagating the Gospel among the heathen, to certain 
sections of land in Ohio, has been purchased for the 
United States, and if so, to cause a copy of the con- 
tract and others papers relating thereto, to be laid be- 
fore the house, I transmit, herewith, all the documents 
required. James Monroe. 

25th March, 1824. 

And then the house adjourned. * 

Friday, March 26. Mr. Hamilton, from the military 
committee, to whom was recommitted the bill from 
the senate to repeal the “act for the relief of John B. 
Hogan,” reported an amendment thereto. . 

{Mr. Hogan, it appears, was a paymaster in the 
Seminole war, who paid out about $20,000 to a corps 
ef gunmen, whom he considered as volunteers, but 
who, by the construction of the law by the war de- 
partment, were declared not to be such. The amend- 
ment now reported to the bill, goes to allow him credit 
for this amount. It was objected to as sanctioning a 
dangerous principle, and setting a precedent which, 
it followed up, would cover all disbursements made 
bona fule but without lar. | 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, &c. 

On motion of Mr. Cook, it was 

Resolved, Thatthe committee on roads and canals be 


~ 


instructed to inquire into the expediency of vesting} 


in the state of Hlinois, for the purpose of defraying | 
the expense of opening the canal between the waters 
of the Ilinois river and lake Michigan, the land that| 
has been reserved from sale by congress, bordering on | 
the proposed Canal. 

On motion of Mr. Metcalfe, it was 

Resolred, That the committee on Indian affairs be 
instructed to complete the inquiry which was com- 
menced at the last session, and reported upon in part, 
into the execution of an act, entitled “‘an act to abo- 





lish the Indian trading establishment, approved the 
~—— day of , 1822.” And also to inquire what) 
was the general average per centum over and above 
the prime cost and earriaze, for which the articies of *" 
merchandise were Sold by the factory agents, before | 
the passage of the law aforesaid; the amount of mo-) 
ney which ought to haye been returned to the govern- } 





——==— 


ment upon the abolition of the establishment; the 
amount which has actually been paid into the treasu- 
ry, together with that which has been secured to be so 
paid, under the provisions of the law for abolishing 
the said establishment, and if, by contrasting the said 
sums, a balance shall be found to be due to the govern- 
ment, what mode can be devised to recover the same 
from the person or persons withholding it. 

The house went into committee of the whole on 
the tariff bill. 

The question being, on the motion of Mr. Tod, to 
raise the duty on ‘‘all articles of glass not specified,”’ 
from two cents to five cents per pound—which was not 
agreed to. 

Mr. Ellis, of Penn. moved to amend the bill, by in- 
serting init the following clause: ‘“‘on square iron- 
wire, used in the manufacture of umbrellas, a duty of 
twelve and ahalf per cent. ad valorem.” Agreed to. 

Mr. Isacks, of Tenn. moved to strike out the provi- 
so, from the 33d to the 42d line, inclusive, which is 
in the following words: 

‘Provided, That all cotton cloths whatsoever, or 
cloths of which cotton shall be a component material, 
excepting nankeens imported directly from China, the 
original cost of which, at the place whence imported, 
with the addition of tweny per ccntum if imported 
from the Cape of Good Hope, or any place beyond 
it; and of ten per centum if imported from any other 
place, shall be less than thirty-five cents per square 
yard, shall, with such addition, be taken and deemed 
to have cost thirty-five cents per square yard, and 
shall be charged with duty accordingly.” 

Mr. Isacks stated that his object was to take away 
from the bill the proposed minimum on cotton goods. 
Mr. I. quoted statements, in figures, to shew the 
amount of duties in 1823, paid on different species of 
cotton goods, &c. toshew the reasonableness of his 
proposition, &c. He did not conceive this further 
encouragement on the cotton manufacture necessary; 
moreover, because, if he was correctly informed, the 
manufacturers neither wished nor needed it, that por- 
tion of the capital and industry of the country em- 
ployed in it, being more productive than almost any 
other. 

Mr. P. P. Barbour then rose, under the impression 
that the motion now submitted afforded a fair oppor- 
tunity for a free discussion of the general principles 
of ihe bill, upon which, after so long a time employ- 
ed in the discussion of the details of the bill, he 
Should be excused for taking this opportunity to ex- 
press his views. And then proceeded to a generai 
discussion of the principles of the bill, and spoke 
against them for three hours. When he had conclud- 
ed, the committee rose and the house adjourned. 

Saturday, March 27. The house, in a committee of 
the whole, was employed all this day in considering 
the amendments of the senate to the general appro- 
priation bill—but they were all agreed to without 
much debate or opposition, except the striking out 
the sum of $18,000, which was appropriated “for the 
salaries of the commissioner and arbitrator, under 
the Ist article of the treaty of Ghent, and for half 
the salary of their secretary, and half the contingent 
expenses of the commission,” and insert $4,500 in 
lieu thereof, for that purpose. The senate further 
propose to amend this clause, by inserting the word 
‘agent, after the word ‘‘arbitrator.”’ By this amend- 
ment, it will be perceived that provision is to be 
made fur a public agent, in connexion with this com- 
mission. 

Mr. .WeLane moved to strike out the word “agent” 
from this amend:acnt, and consequently to reduce 
the appropriation to 2500 dollars. Much discussion 
followed—the chicf speakers were Messrs. McLane, 
Wartield, Farreilu, Dassett, Rives, Wickliffe, Fuller, 
Tucker, Stervs, bersuth, Buckner, Peoinseti, Hamilton 
and Sandserd, Atlength, Mr. ‘fcLane’s motion pre- 
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vailed—97 to 52; and the amendment of the senate, 
so amended, was agreed to. The committee had 
leave to sit again. 


Monday, March 29. 
ed this day— 

The house went into committee of the whole on the 
the amendments of the senate, to the appropriation 
bil! ‘for the support of government for the year 
1824.” 

The question being then onthe amendment striking 
out of the dill the following clause: ‘“.2nd provided, 
also, that no person, receiving an annual salary from 
the government of the United States, shall receive 
any thing in addition thereto, for any oificial services 
whatever, Dy way of perquisites, or extra compensa- 
tion, except for fees of office which may be establish- 
ed by law.” 

After a lively debate— 

The question was taken on non concurring with the 
senate in their amendment, and decided in the nega- 
tive—ayes 42, noes 90. 

So the house concurred in the senate’s amend- 
ment, and refused to restore this clause to the Dill. 

Mr. Hamilton offered the following as an amenc- 
ment to the fifth amendment of the senate: 

“‘And the sum of one thousand dollars for compen- 
sation tothe agent or attorney, employed by the secre- 
tary of state, to arrange the testimony to be adduced 
to the commission, under the convention of St. 
Petersburgh, for the purpose of. ascertaining the 
average value of slaves taken by Great Britain at the 
close of the late war; which appointment is to con- 
tinue until the average value has been fixed, and no 
longer: and the said compensation is not to extend 
beyond the time the said agent is actually employed, 
and, for the time he is so employed, his said compeun- 
sation to be estimated at the rate of two thousand dol- 
lars per annum.’* 

The chairman pronounced the motion to be out of 
order. 

It was however again offered in another stage of 
the proceedings, and the words ‘secretary of state” 
being struck out and “‘president of the U. States” in- 
serted, on the suggestion of Mr. Rich, the yeas and 
nays on the proposed amemdment being called for 
were as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. P. P. Barbour, Bassett, Bradley. Buchanan, 
Buckner, Burleigh, Cassedy, Crafts, Crowninshield, Cushoas. Ed- 
wards, of Penu. Farrelly, Foot, of Con. Faller, Garnett, Grsi, Go- 
van, Gurley, Hamilton, Hayward, Hemphill, Holcombe, Jennings, 
Johnson Va. J. 1. Johnson, Kent, Lathrop Lee, Leftwiteh, Lincoin, 
Livingston, McDuffie, Miller, Moore, of Ken. Moore, of Alabama, 
Neale, Nelson, Newton, Owen, Patterson, Pen. Patterson, ot Ohio, 
Poiusett, Reed, Rica, Rives, Rogers, Saunders, Sivan, Win. Smith, 
Spence, A. Stevenson, Tod, Tomlinson, Puck: r, of Va. Tucker, 
of 8S. C. Warfield, Wayne, Whittlesey, James Wilson, Wilson, of 
S.C. and Wood—61. 

NAYS— Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Alexander, of Va. Alexander, of 
Tenn. Archer, Baylies, Barber, of Conn. Barticy. Blair, Drent, 
Brown, Buck, Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell, of Omo, Carter, 
Cary, Clark, Cobh, Cocke, Collins, Condict, Conner, Craig Cul- 

per, Cuthbert, Day, Durfee, Dwincll, Dwight, Eaton, Eddy, 

tdwards, of N. C. Findlay, Floyd, Forsyth, Frost, Garrison, Gaz- 
lay, Hall, Harris, Harvey, Hayden, Hevry, Herkimer, Hogeboom, 
Hovks, Is.cks, Jenkins, F. Johuson, Kidder, Kremer, Lawrenece,, 
Letcher, Licebficid, Livermore, Locke, Long, MeArthur, MeCoy, 
MeKean, McKim, McLane, of Delaware, Mangum, Markley. Mar 
tindale, Matiack, Matson, ‘ietest!., Muechei, of Penn Mitchell, 
of Md. O’Bricn, Plumer, of N.H Plomes, of Penn. Prinee, Rankin, 
Reynolds, Richards, Rose, Sandford, Scott, Sharpe, Sibley, Arthur 
Sauh, Alexander Smyth, Spaight, Staodefer, Sterling, Stocrs, 
Swan, Taylor, Ten Eyck, Test, Thompson, of Goo Phomsou, of 
Ken. Trimbl , Udree, Vance, of N C. Vanee, of Qino, Van Kens- 
selaer, Van Wyck, Vinton, Whipple, Whiteman, Wickliffe, Wil 
liams,of N.Y. Williams, of Va. Wiilia ns, of N.C. Henry Wilson 
Wilson, of Obio, Woods and Wright— 113. 
So the amendment of Mr. Hamilton was rejected. 


Many petitions were present- 
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- *The article of the treaty of Ghent alluded to ha: 


reference to indemnification for slaves carried of— 
and it appears, by the debate, that an agent had been 
appointed without being provided for by law.—Rere. 
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The bill was then ordered to be returned to the se. 
nate, with a message, announcing the decision on the 
amendments. 

And the house adjourned. 


Tuesday, March 30. The preparatory business pre- 
sented this day, will sufficiently appear in the future 
proceedings. 

At half past 1! o’clock, the house being in commit- 
tee of the whole on the tariff bill, Mr. Clay took the 
floor, in reply to Mr. Barbour, and in support of the 
|general principles of the bill. When it was past 

3 o’clock, and before he had concluded, he gave way 
|lo a motion for the committee to rise, and the com- 
mittee rose. 

The following messages were received from the 
president of the United States: 

1. Enclosing a report of the secretary of war, ané 
the commissioner of the general land office, in rela- 
tion to the salt springs, lead and copper mines. 

2. Enclosing a report of the secretary of state, re- 
ecting advance of compensation made to commis- 
sioners who had been appointed for the examination 
of titles and claims to land in Florida. 
| 3S. Enclosing certain papers, enumerated in areport 

from the secretary of war, relating to the compact 
between the United States and the state of Georgia, 
entered into in 1802. 

These messages were severally read, and referred; 
and the house adjourned. 

Wednesday, March 31. At an early hour the house 
went Inio committee of the whole on the taritf bill— 

Mr. Cley concluded his remarks on the general prin- 
ciple of the tariff. He was sueceeded by Mr. Rankin, 
who continued his remarks till past S$ o’clock; when 
he gave way fora motion that the committee rise. 

And then the house adjourned. 
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THURSDAY'S PROCEEDINGS—APRIL 1. 

In the senate. The bill “‘providing for the settlement 
of certain pecuniary claims against the United States” 
occupied the greater part of this day. [This bill is to 
do away the necessity of applying to congress, in many 
cases, and is important. It shall be noticed at length 
in the next Reetster.] It was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading. 

The senate adjourned to meet at 11 o'clock, instead 
of 12, as heretofore. 





In the house of representatives—Mr. Rankin conclud- 
ed the speech which he commenced yesterday, and 
was followed by Mr. Webster, who kept the floor til! 
past 3 o’clock, when he gave way for a motion that 
the committee should rise. The committee then ros‘ 
and the house adjourned. 


Montevideo has surrendered to the imperial forces 
of Brazil. It, until now, had been held as dependent 
on Portugal. 

Buenos Tyres. A letter from Buenos Ayres, of the 
ith of January, states, that general .divera has beer 
appointed, by that government, as ambassador to the 
United States. He was to have left Buenos Ayres in 
the month of January, for the United States, via 
England. 

The Shark. A letter from an officer on board of 
the United States schooner Shark, to the editors of the 
Norfolk Beacon, says—‘‘the fo!lowing men are known 
to have been lostin the launch, viz: William Young, 
| seaman; William Me Key, ordinary seaman; Thomas 
Smith, do; Michael Antonio, do; Stephen Rider, do; 
Charles Collins, do; Benjamin Williams, seaman; 
| Jos. Fowler, do; Lewis Joonourt, do; John Thompson, 
t ordinary seaman; Ejajah Elliot, do; Matthew Longel, 


|} boatswain; John B. Shepherd, ordinary seaman.” 
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